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the Regent, he desired the humiliation of the
branch of Orleans and the elevation of his own
family. Nothing was further from his wishes than
the sovereign's untimely death; that would bring
about his enemies' rise to power and his own
downfall. He had with all speed to secure a
succession from the young Louis XV. And the
Infanta could not have children for seven or eight
years.

He was head of the house of Conde, and he
worked for that house; and the calculations of that
man who had been minister for twenty-three years
reveal astonishing obstinacy and an inflexible will.
A rake and a gamester, his scandalous exploits were
legion; his friendship with Law has escaped not
one of the chroniclers of the period; the suppers
at Chantilly were a match for those of the Palais-
RoyaL The Marquise de Prie, a woman of remark-
able beauty, had an unfortunate influence on him,
pushing him towards England, protecting Paris-
Duverney, not ceasing to call for the dismissal of
the Infanta, and taking a hand in all diplomatic
affairs.

A meeting, attended by the Due de Bourbon,
Fleury and Villars, in February 1725, decided the
departure of the Spanish princess. When Don
Patritio Laules, the ambassador from the Court of
Madrid, was informed he was incensed and cried:
"All the blood of Spain would not be enough to
wipe away the shame France causes my master by
sending back his daughter!3' To which the Prime
Minister replied: "All the tears of France would